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Santa Clara County, the Sunny Garden of California 


INTRODUCTORY. 


When Captain George Vancouver in the course 
of his travels visited the mission of Santa Clara in 
November, 1792, he found a small area of tilled land 
on which the padres and mission Indians ‘‘ cultivated 
wheat, maize, peas and beans’’. Could the worthy 
sea captain re-visit Santa Clara today—122 years 
later—he would see, stretched out as far as his eyes 
could reach one of the fairest and most delightful 
scenes this old world of ours ean show. 

For more than forty miles, from the southern 
verge of San Francisco Bay at Alviso—the future 
seaport of San Jose—to beyond Gilroy, the famous 
Santa Clara Valley, unparalleled in the world for 
the diversity of its products, the equability of its 
climate, the multiplicity of its resources, the fertil- 
itv of its soil and the beauty of its cities and homes, 
lies like a garden in the heart of the county from 
which it takes its name. 

The Indians have vanished and in their place has 
come a great and ever increasing number of intelli- 


gent, capable, industrious white people from all 
climes and all countries to enjoy the gifts Dame 
Nature has so bountifully showered on this favored 
valley which a famous English writer in a moment 
of happy inspiration ealled ‘‘The Valley of Heart’s 
Dehght’’. 

This wonderful valley was known to earlier trav- 
elers as El Llano de Los Robles—The Plain of the 
Oaks—from the magnificent live and deciduous oaks 
which dotted it from end to end, many of which for- 
tunately remain to this day. Later, it became the 
Plains of San Bernardino, but when the Mission 
Santa Clara was founded by Padre Junipero Serra 
in January, 1777, the older names were gradually 
dropped and that of Santa Clara, its patron saint, 
substituted. To view this delectable vale from the 
hill slopes above Los Gatos on the south, or from any 
of the foothills of the Mount Hamilton range on the 
north, about the end of March when thousands of 
acres of prunes are in full blossom, is to see a sight 
never-to-be-forgotten, like the Falls of Niagara, the 
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Yosemite or the Grand Canyon. At that season of 
the year when a large portion of the American con- 
tinent is yet in the throes of winter, the whole valley 
is transformed as by the wand of a magician into an 
ocean of ivory white touched here and there with 
the pale blush-pink of peach and almond iaving the 
base of the mountains in foamy waves fringed with 
the orange yellow of the California poppy and the 
celestial blue of the lupin. 

To wander among those great orchards in sum- 
mer when every tree is bending beneath its weight 
of fruit: purple prunes, golden apricots and yellow 
peaches tinted with the crimson hue of wine, is to 
walk in a terrestrial paradise like Adam before the 
Fall. Eves there are in plenty: bright-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked daughters of California who will tempt you 
to eat your fill of the refreshing fruit which you 
may do without fear, for within reasonable limits 
little is forbidden in this Eden of the West. 

And the children. Nowhere ean you find a mer- 
rier, happier, plumper, healthier lot of youngsters. 
Nor is this at all remarkable, for they are raised 
under almost ideal conditions of climate and envir- 
onment from birth. With good schools to educate 
and train their minds and little or no inclement 
weather to prevent bodily exercise out-of-doors 
every month of the year: living under sunny skies 
amid a plentitude of wholesome fruit and enjoying 


pleasures undreamed of by the less fortunate chil- 
dren of colder lands: it would be more than strange 
if these little Santa Clarans were other than what 
they are, the pride of their parents and the equal, 
age for age, of any children in the wide world. 

It is an ever increasing wonder to the writer 
that the population of Santa Clara County, instead 
of being—as is now estimated, 97,000—is not, at 
least, a quarter of a million. Like all good things 
our beautiful county only wants to be known to be 
appreciated, and if this little folder will assist in any 
way to bring some of those whose lives are now 
spent in countries, frigid and miserable in winter 
and unbearably hot in summer, to investigate con- 
ditions in Santa Clara County, its end will have been 
attained. 

Many who read this will be coming to the great 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, which opens in San 
Francisco on February 20,1915. To all such visitors 
the supervisors of the county extend a cordial invita- 
tion. San Jose, the county seat, is only 47 miles 
south of the exposition city with excellent railway 
connections and many will find it cheaper and 
quieter to reside there or in one or other of the many 
elean and beautiful towns adjacent which are all 
pleasantly situated in the midst of orchards and oak 
groves. San Jose, Los Gatos, Gilroy and Palo Alto 
especially the two former, have excellent hotel ac- 
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commodation, and in the foothills and mountains 
there are numbers of delightful resorts where those 
who love to live next to nature can enjoy the best 
of good times. No visitor to the Exposition should 
leave California without spending, at least, a month 
in Santa Clara County. 
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THE COUNTY. 
Facts and Figures. 


“FACTS are stubborn things’’ and figures, while 
uninteresting to many are often useful and neces- 
sary to ‘‘point the moral and adorn the tale’’. Here 
briefly is the tale of Santa Clara County in unassail- 
able facts and figures based upon the returns of the 
State Board of Agriculture and the county assessor. 

The Land Area covers 1,328 square miles or ap- 
proximately 867,200 acres with a population at the 
last census (1910) of 83,539, a net gain of 23.328 
since the previous census of 1900. It is now esti- 
mated, that the population has reached 97,000, 
which gives about 73 people to the square mile, in- 
cluding the cities and towns, where the population 
is naturally much denser. 

Farms—or ranches as we eall therm here—greatly 
vary in size, the greatest number being those of from 
20 to 50 aeres, and the smallest from 38 to 10. There 
is, however, an increasing demand on the part of 
neweomers, especially those who have some private 
means, for places of about 5 acres, where by inten- 
sive farming, the raising of chickens, bees or some 
apecial fruit or garden product, good money can be 
made. 

Land Values—run from ‘10 to $15 per acre for 
rough, uncleared land in the mountain ranges re- 
mote from railway facilities, to $300 or $400 for 
bare, cultivated land in the valley. Fruit ranches 
with bearing trees and improvements will bring 
from $500 to $800 per acre, according to the age and 
condition of trees, nature of the improvements, in- 
come produced, water supply and accessibility to 
schools and steam or electric railways. 

Homesites—For those who merely want home- 
sites upon which to build, lots of 50x150 can be 
bought in or near most of the Santa Clara towns, at 
from $500 each, and choice acreage lots with oaks or 
other shade trees, at from $1000 to $1500 per acre. 
In most cases, water, gas and electric light or power 
can be had at reasonable rates. 

Products, Fruit—Santa Clara is first and fore- 
most a fruit county and her orchards the largest in 
the world. Within her borders she had in 1913 
5,690,500 prune trees, 588.400 apricots, 654,100 
peaches, 393,000 cherries, 294,400 plums, 146,700 
pears, and 409,432 other sorts, ineluding walnuts, 
almonds, apples, figs, olives and nectarines. Citrus 
fruits, the orange, lemon, grapefruit (pomeloe), and 
lime do well in many sections, but have not hitherto 
been grown commercially except the lemon. This 
valuable fruit thrives in the foothills or ‘‘frostless 
belt’’ of the county, where it produces immense 
crops. From 125 trees Mr. W. F. Fisher of Stelling 
Road, Cupertino, raised $1200 worth of lemons; Mr. 
J. Hanson of Milpitas made $450 from 17 large trees 
and Mr. Paul Marston from a small grove of 35 trees 
near Campbell cleared $400. This gentleman has so 
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lanted 10 
v here and 


much faith in lemons that he has 
acres more. The industry is in its 
is well worth investigating. 

Dried and Green Fruit—Ime 000 tons of 
large, black, luscious prunes; rhat Santa 
Clara County can supply in a ‘ar and this 
in addition to 7000 tons of dric ts, 30900 of 
peaches, 200 of walnuts, 160 of a. ind at least 
100 of pears, mostly the deliciou. it variety. 
Then there are the fresh or ‘‘gree ts; 10,000 
tons of apples, 7500 of peaches, 5000 -ots, 3000 
of pears, 2813 of cherries, 4000 of v kinds of 


berries, and 1189 of grapes. Nor doe oxhaust 
the list, for the canneries—world fam v their 
size and modern, sanitary equipment- ap of 
fruit alone, 358,000 cases of peaches, 26 if ap- 
ricots, 227,000 of pears, 52,000 of cherries, 10 of 
plums and 7000 of grapes. End on end ans 


would reach from San Jose to New York. 


Vegetables—Have you ever tasted Santa ara 
tomatoes? If not you have a pleasure to me. 
690,000 eases of canned tomatoes, the fruit rip ed 
under our sunny skies, were packed last year a. id 
such other trifles as 175,000 eases of canned peas, 
15,000 of string beans and other odds and ends. 
Onions? Why certainly. Something like 410 tons 
of that succulent vegetable were raised, and as for 
asparagus, beets, cauliflower, cabbage, celery, arti- 
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chokes, beans, lettuce, squash, and potatoes, they all 
do well in the sediment soil along our creek bottoms 
and other suitable locations. ‘‘Corn?’’ asks the man 
from Missouri. ‘‘ Well, yes, we grow corn sure: 
about 1000 tons.’’ ‘‘Shueks!’’ says the doubting 
Missourian, and walks off smiling sarcastically. 

Poultry—Here is a fact to start with. Of all 
prizes awarded to California poultry 95 per cent 
went to Santa Clara County birds. We ean afford 
to erow. Including chickens, turkeys, geese, and 
ducks there were in 1910—the last return—209,093 
head of poultry in the county. From chickens 
and eggs alone the income amounted to $550,000. To 
the man of small capital the chicken business affords 
a remunerative way of making a living under the 
most pleasant conditions; the great markets of San 
Francisco and the Bay Cities are close at hand and 
there is no fear of over production. 


Dairying—Lots of room for the cow. In 1912 
336,839 pounds of butter and 426,864 pounds of 
cheese were produced, and these amounts could 
easily be doubled. The southeastern end of the 
county, around Gilroy and Morganhill, which is well 
watered by the Llagas and Uvas creeks, is the most 
suitable for this industry. Alfalfa ean be readily 
grown on the level land of the valley wherever the 
water supply is good, and as hogs and alfalfa go 
together the same conditions will apply to both. 
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Viticulture, Wine Growing.—One of our great in- 
dustries employing many hands. There are 5,584,480 
grape vines covering 9,720 acres of vines, represent- 
ing every foreign variety of note for the making of 
fine wines. The red wines from this county are 
sought by the trade for their body and deep color. 
The white wines, of the Riesling and Sauterne type, 
are among the best in the state. In 1913 the output 
was 2,500,000 gallons of dry wines and 30,000 of 
sweet wines, 500,000 bottles of champagne and 500,- 
000 gallons of grape and fruit brandies. Our cham- 
pagne bears favorable comparison with the most 
famous European brands and has taken high honors 
wherever exhibited. Table grapes do well and are 
very profitable if placed on the market in good con- 
dition. 

Seed Farms and Nurseries—Another fact. We 
raise from two to three hundred tons of sweet pea 
seeds in one season. Think of it ye lovers of flow- 
ers. Seven thousand acres, at least, are devoted to 
the culture of seeds, flower and vegetable, and to 
the growing of nursery stock to replenish our or- 
chards and gardens. 

These are only some of the many good things for 
which Santa Clara is justly celebrated. Practically 
everything that will grow and live in a sub-tropical 
country will grow and live here, but to enumerate 
them would take a volume. Come and see for your- 
self. 

Climate and Scenery—When we talk about cli- 
mate in Santa Clara County we mean Climate: real, 
enjoyable, delightful, all-the-year-round climate. 


Up in Canada and throughout the eastern and mid- 
dle western states, in Washington and Oregon, and 
even in the northern and eastern counties of Cali- 
fornia, winter—real snow and ice winter—holds 
sway from November to April and sometimes May, 
but here winter is a name only with a temperature 
just cool enough in the early morning and late even- 
ing to brace the system and make the blood tingle. 
A December day is often as warm as a June one and 
our flower gardens are frequently as bright with 
bloom at Christmas as at midsummer. During rainy 
weather fires and artificial heating is necessary, but 
the average consumption of fuel is very small. In 
actual figures, the annual mean temperature of the 
valley is about 58 deg., the coldest month being Jan- 
uary, with a mean of 48 deg., and the warmest, July, 
with a mean of 67 deg. Rarely, in the hottest part 
of a summer day,—about 2 o’clock p. m.—the mer- 
cury will top the 100 deg. mark,—equivalent to 80 
deg. in New York or Chicago, on account of the ab- 
sence of humidity. The nights are invariably cool 
and pleasant. Snow is only seen on the mountain 
tops and the few frosty nights in January and Feb- 
ruary are seldom severe enough to injure the most 
delicate plants. In the foothills, there are districts 
practically immune from frost. 

The rainy season usually begins in November 
and lasts until the end of April, with an occasional 
shower later, but the amount of precipitation varies 
with the locality from 15 to 20 inches around San 
Jose to 30 or 40 in the foothills and mountains. The 
sun shines, on an average, 300 days of the year and 
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fogs and electric storms are of very scarce occur- 
rence. 

A word to the wise. Don’t spend another miser- 
able winter trying to keep warm by hugging the 
stove and running up fuel bills. Come out here with 
the wife and kiddies and bask in our glorious sun- 
shine. You’ll kick yourself for not having done it 
before. As to scenery. We may not have the sub- 
lime, lonely grandeur of the High Sierras, the great 
lakes, the mighty rivers of other districts, but our 
county possesses a wealth of scenic attractions 
which to many, are more seductive in their minia- 
ture charm than all of Nature’s mightier works. Our 
highest mountain, Mount Hamilton,— 
crowned by the Lick Observatory—is only 
4209 feet high, our widest river, a pretty 
creek, our biggest lake a reservoir, but who 
shall describe the glories of our valley in 
blossom time, our green foothills, and rugged 
mountains, our picturesque canyons, our 


magnificent oaks, and above all, our groves 
of stately redwoods, which rise tier above 
tier to the very summit of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. 

Roads and State Highway—The whole 
county is intersected by about four hun- 
dred miles of wide sprinkled roads 
among the finest in the State, and 
through its centre runs the El Camino Real—the 
Kings Highway—now a portion of the $18,000,000 
State Highway, connecting San Francisco with San 
Diego. A lateral of this great highway is now 
about to be constructed which will leave San Jose on 
the south, pass through Los Gatos and over the 
Santa Cruz Mountains to the Pacific Ocean at Santa 


Cruz. This will undoubtedly be the favorite route 
for the automobilists who want a short and pictur- 
esque road to the coast. 

Another important undertaking will be the road 
from Saratoga into the Big Basin (State Redwood 
Park) one of California’s greatest natural wonders. 


SANTA CLARA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


SUNNYVALE IS A YOUNG TOWN OF 


$70,000 has been appropriated by the State for this 
work on the recommendation of the Sempervirens 
Club and other public bodies. A great effort will be 
made to complete this road by 1915. 


Education—No excuse for ignorance in Santa 
Clara County: her colleges and schools are world- 
famous and from the magnificent non-sectarian uni- 
versity built at Palo Alto by Leland Stanford, to the 
humblest school-house in the rural districts, every- 
thing possible is done to encourage a study of those 
subjects most suitable to the individual child. The 
opportunities for technical and special training are 
exceptional, covering most of the professions and 
trades. On July Ist of this year (1914) a County 
Free Library was established with headquarters in 
the Hall of Justice, San Jose. Branches are to be 
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started in all parts of the county. With fifty books 
to begin with these are changed every three months, 
but a branch may have more than fifty books at a 
time if needed. Books not at the branch may be 
asked for and will be sent once a week. If the book 
required is not in the county library it will be bor- 
rowed from the State Library. In each fifty books, 
25 are fiction, 10 non-fiction and 15 for children. 

Manufactures—Omitting the horticultural, agri- 
cultural and viticultural industries, the county has 
a number of large factories employing 7,000 persons 
with an approximate annual pay roll of about 
$5,000,000 and an output of about $10,000,000. 
There is plenty of room for more and it will repay 
those manufacturers who are looking for a favor- 
able location to make serious enquiry regarding the 
possibilities of Santa Clara County. 

Banking—The flourishing condition of the coun- 
ty is evidenced by its banking resources, which on 
June 14, 1914, stood at $24,928,820, an increase in 
one year of $1,239,836. Nearly every town has one 
or two good substantial banks. San Jose has several 
which would be a credit to the largest metropolitan 
city. 

The Press—The newspapers of the county are 
always to be found on the side of progress and civic 
betterment; they are clean, well-edited and of more 
than average literary merit. 

Institutions—In addition to those mentioned 
under their respective districts, the new Odd Fel- 
lows Home on Fruitvale Avenue, between Los Gatos 
and Saratoga, is among the most noticeable. $350,- 
000 has been spent on its construction and it is well 
worth a visit. Highty sites were examined before 
the present one was selected, which speaks well for 
the salubrity of the district. The Catholic Novitiate 


at Los Gatos, the County Hospital near San Jose and 
the Agnew State Hospital are all important institu- 
tions under efficient management. 


SAN JOSE. 


The city of San Jose—pronounced in Spanish fashion, 
San Ho-say—the county seat of Santa Clara County, is of 
considerable antiquity, dating back to 1782, when Don Jose 
Moraga, Lieutenant Commandant of the Presidio of Yerba 
Buena—now San Francisco—was sent there as Commis- 
sioner by Pedro Fages, the Spanish Governor of California. 
The town was then known as the Pueblo de San Jose de 
Guadalupe. In 1799 the beautiful Alameda, connecting San 
Jose with the mission at Santa Clara, was planted by 
Padre Maguin de Catala, and still remains a delightfully 
shady avenue. Fifteen years later, in 1814, exactly a cen- 
tury ago, San Jose had 20 houses and a population of 137. 
About 1846 the first Americans began to come and from 
that year the real growth of the city commenced until to- 
day there are probably 35,000 people within the city limits, 
and over 50,000 within a radius of four miles. 

Appropriately called the “Garden City’, San Jose is, 
whether from a commercial or residential standpoint, one 
of the best located and most accessible cities in the State. 
Only six miles from tidewater with great possibilities of 
water transportation to all parts of the world via San Fran- 
cisco Bay and the Panama Canal; within close touch of 
the great markets and a population of nearly a million in 
the cities of San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Richmond, and others around the Bay; standing in the cen- 
ter of a rich, productive, prosperous territory and biessed 
with an ideal climate, San Jose can offer the settler every 
advantage he can get elsewhere and many more. She can 
offer miles of fine, wide, well-paved streets; handsome 
public and business buildings of from two to nine stories 
in stone or re-enforced concrete; comfortable, modern 
hotels; charming residences and beautiful parks  sur- 
rounded by verdant lawns, stately palms and a wealth of 
semi-tropic vegetation; churches, theatres, a most efficient 
fire department, a free market, a Carnegie library, a spa- 
cious auditorium and some of the best educational estab- 
lishments on the American continent. Among the latter 
are the State Normal School recently erected at a cost of 
$500,000; the College of the Pacific; the Catholic College 
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of Notre Dame, and several music conservatories and busi- 
ness colleges. The Y. M. C. A. is housed in a building 
which cost $147,000, and in less than two weeks of the 
present year (1914) a fund of $105,000 was raised by public 
subscription to provide a building for the sister institution, 
the Y. W. C. A. All the leading fraternal organizations are 
represented, many having quite palatial quarters. The 
Elks recently spent $175,000 on their home and furnishings 
and in the near future the Native Sons will erect a build- 
ing worthy of their order. To the sociably inclined the 
Sainte Claire Club—one of the oldest in California—offers 
the usual club comforts to its members, while to those who 
prefer outdoor sports the San Jose Country Club and Golf 
Links at Linda Vista—a short ride from town—will prove 
more attractive. 

As a matter of fact, San Jose is not only a thoroughly 
up-to-date city commercially, but it is a community of good 
fellows among whom it is a pleasure to live. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number 
of manufacturing concerns within the last few _ years, 
nearly $500,000 having been spent in this class of invest- 
ment in 1913-1914 alone. Many good sites are still avail- 
able and conditions were never better. 

The city tax rate is limited to $1 per $100, which, with 
county and special school tax amounts to $2.77 per $100. 
Assessments are less than 50 per cent of the valuation of 
property. Water—mostly from pure mountain sources—is 
charged 90c for the first 4000 gallons and 20c per 1000 
up to 10,000. There is also a flat rate of about $1.50 per 
month for a six room house and bath. Gas is $1 per 1000, 
with a minimum charge of 50c. Electric current for light- 
ing is 8c per kilowatt hour for the first 30 consumed in 
any one month, graduating to 5c for ali over 200, with a 
minimum of $1 per meter per month. This is for resi- 
dences; the commercial rate being about 2c lower for 
large consumption. There is a specially low rate for cook- 
ing. 

It has been said of San Jose by those who have tray- 
elled far and wide, that the cost of living is cheaper here 
than in any other city of its size in the United States. 
Certain it is, that many articles of food which are con- 
sidered luxuries in many countries are within the reach 
of nearly everyone. Transportation, both urban and inter- 
urban, is exceptionally good, the city being intersected by 
electric railways which give ready access to every part of 
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San Jose and its suburbs. Other outlying towns are con- 
nected with San Jose and each other by the Peninsular 
Electric Railway running over, what is known as the 
“Blossom Route”, one of the most delightful trips in Cali- 
fornia. San Francisco, 47 miles away, and other more 
distant points, are reached by the Southern Pacifie Rail- 
way, which has two depots in San Jose. 

The San Jose Chamber of Commerce is a live, vigor- 
ous body of representative business men always ready to 
take the initiative in furthering the progress of the city 
or county. The headquarters are at the southeast corner 
of Santa Clara and Market Streets. Here are large Assem- 
bly Halls, Ladies’ Rest Room and a fine exhibit of county 
products. Ali strangers are made welcome and enquiries, 
personal or by letter, are solicited. 


PALO ALTO, known the world over as the seat of 
Stanford University—is an attractive, modern, charter city, 
with a population of between 7000 and 8000, twenty-eight 
miles south of San Francisco and 17 north of San Jose at 
the northeastern corner of the County and Santa Clara 
Valley. On account of its unique educational advantages, 
equable climate, picturesque environment, and proximity 
to the metropolis, Palo Alto has built up rapidly with some 
of the most beautiful homes in the county; the building 
permits for the last six months alone amounting to $88,625, 
of which sum $20,000 was for one residence. 

A strong progressive spirit prevails in Palo Alto fos- 
tered by the Chamber of Commerce and local newspapers. 
The streets are expectionally well-paved and lighted and in 
many places shaded by magnificent caks. The water sys- 
tem and power plant are owned by the municipality and 
managed with marked success; there is an efficient fire 
department with auto fire and chemical engine; a health 
department with capable officers and there are no sgsa- 
loons. Churches, public buildings, banks and stores are 
well-built and architecturally in keeping with the artistic 
appearance of the residence section. Social life in Palo 
Alto is particularly pleasant owing to the number of cul- 
tured and refined people who have been attracted here by 
reason of the university 

The University itself, delightfully situated among 
classic groves of spreading oaks, comprises a group of 
educaticnal buildings second to none in the world. Founded 
in 1885 by Senator Leland Stanford and his wife in mem- 


ory cf their son, with an endowment of $30,000,000, it was 
opened in 1891, and now has a student body of 1916. 
Space will not allow here for an adequate description of 
this great Californian institution, but a letter addressed 
to the Serretary of the Palo Alto Chamber of Commerce 
will bring the required information in a printed folder. 
Other educaticnal establishments of importance are, the 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, a training college for the Catholic 
ministry; the Sacred Heart Academy, a preparatory ccl- 
lege for young iadies and several splendidly conducted pri- 
vate schools for boys and girls. Palo Alto is easily reached 
from San Francisco in about sixty minutes by the South- 
crn Pacific coast line, leaving the Third and Townsend 
Streets depot. Good connection is also made by the Pen- 
insular Electric Railway, which has one of its terminals 
here, with Los Altos, Los Gatos, Saratoga, Campbell and 
San Jose. 


SANTA CLARA—A thriving town in the heart of the 
valley amid golden fruits and golden opportunities, invites 
actual investigation and thence permanent enjoyment of 
the ideal conditions which here prevail, forming altogether 
an inducement to all who are desirous of a combination of 
beautiful climate, fertile soil, delightful scenic surround- 
ings, exceptional educational advantages and finally, the 
favored location of prosperous manufacturies and diver- 
sified farming industries that yield pleasure as well as 
profit. 

Santa Clara contains the largest green fruit packing 
house in the world and the largest planing mill on the Pa- 
cific Coast. One of the biggest dried fruit packing houses 
and one of the largest canneries are also to be found in 
this progressive town. The city owns its water, gas and 
electric plants. The public schools are equal to any in the 
land. Children enjoy the best educational advantages 
under the best teachers available and are provided with 
spacious and strictly modern buildings and playgrounds, 
the latest and most approved laboratory and athletic acces- 
sories. Sanitary and hygienic arrangements are under the 
supervision of a skilled physician. The University of 
Santa Clara is the largest Catholic university west of the 
Mississippi. This institution, founded by the Jesuit order 
in 1851, is located in the center of the town on the site of 
the historic Franciscan Mission and now comprises a Col- 
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lege of Engineering, a School of Pedagogy and a Pre-Med- 
ical course. 

Railway service is unexcelled, trains to and from San 
Francisco leaving at about half-hourly intervals. Good con- 
nections with San Jose and other towns in the country by 
electric railway. 

Free factory sites are offered to responsible enter- 
prises. The Commercial League of Santa Clara interests 
itself in the welfare of the newcomer and solicits corre- 
spondence, 


GILROY—One of the most progressive towns of the 
county situated at the southern extremity of the Santa 
Clara Valley, the business center of about 400 square miles 
of well-populated territory unexcelled anywhere for pro- 
ductiveness, climate, location and sanitary conditions. Gil- 
roy has now about 3000 inhabitants and is a city of cozy 
and attractive homes. The main street of the town for 


nearly a mile and a half, is a portion of the great State 


ERN END OF THE VALLEY HAS JUST SPENT $52,000 ON STREET WORK 


Highway from San Francisco to San Diesc, and this im- 
portant business thoroughfare has recenily been paved 
with concrete and asphalt at a cost of $32,009, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Highs ay Commission- 
ers. Like Palo Alto, Gilroy is a charter city governed by 
a mayor and common council and owns its water, gas and 
electric and sewer systems, all modern and efficient. It 
has commodious municipal buildings, a $40,000 high 
school, excelient grammar and public schools, fire depart- 
ment and a well furnished public library. The Odd Fel- 
lows Orphan Home is located here. The surrounding coun- 
try is occupied by prosperous ranchers, some devoting 
their attention to fruit, especially the prune, apricot and 
peach; others to the raising of alfalfa, hogs, cattle and 
poultry, while some are engaged in dairying and cheese 
making. Gilroy cheese is favorably known everywhere in 
the State. Several large seed farms are to be found in 
this section. The educational, church and social advant- 
ages of Gilroy are exceptional and its finances are well 


HARVESTING AT GILROY 


THE LOS GATOS FOOTHILLS ARE DOTTED WITH BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOMES 


cared for by two strong banks. The famous Gilroy Hot 
Springs, Magic Springs, and other health resorts are in the 
vicinity. The town is on the coast line of the Southern 
Pacific, about 81 miles from San Francisco and 34 from 
San Jose. A fine automobile trip from the metropolis. 
Write for special literature and full local information to 


the Secretary of the Gilroy Chamber of Commerce. 


LOS GATOS—One of the most lovely towns in the 
State, with a climate so good and healthful, that it is a 
delight to live there, either in summer or winter. The 
town lies in a sheltered nook of the Santa Cruz Mountains 
and rises in a succession of ridges to an elevation of from 
400 to 800 feet above sea level with wonderful views in 


A LOS ALTOS HOME 


every direction. Los Gatos is a center of automobile and 
tourist travel on account of its good hotel acccmodation, 
excellent roads and from the fact that it is on the State 
Highway through the Santa Cruz Mountains to the ocean 
at Santa Cruz, a distance of 25 miles—one of the most 
beautifully scenic trips in California. The Big Trees near 
Felton and the State Redwood Park are both within easy 
reach. Within the last year at least $100,000 has been 
spent on street improvements and $46,000 more on an up- 
to-date sewer system, a new town hall and public park. 
Ample fire protection, pure mountain water, attractive 
stores, Carnegie library, good schools, churches, two banks 
and many fine residences and modern bungalows embower- 
ed with roses and flowering vines and standing amid or- 
ange trees and palms. Within the town limits and immedi- 
ately around there are about 3500 people, a population which 
should easily be doubled within the next few years. Los 
Gatos is readily accessible from San Francisco, Oakland 
and San Jose, by the Santa Cruz line of the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Peninsular Hlectric Railway. It is only 50 
miles from the metropolis and 12 from San Jose, with 
splendid roads all the way. The fruit industry is the prin- 
cipal one here; it provides employment for many hands 
and supports a large cannery and drier. The Chamber of 
Commerce occupies a commodious building on University 
Avenue, ccnjointly with the Civic Center, where a comfort- 
able Rest Room for ladies will be found. For local en- 
quiries address the secretary. Spend this winter in Sunny 
Los Gatos and make it your home during the exposition 
period. 


SUNNYVALE likes to be called “The City of Destiny”, 
and although one of the youngest towns in the county, has 
shown herself foremost in rapid development especially 
of her industrial resources. Since her incorporation in 
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December, 1912, she has induced several large manufactur- 
ing concerns to locate in the town, among others the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works, the Libby McNeil & Libby 
Cannery, the Jubilee Incubator Co., the Hydro Carbon Co., 
and the McGlauflin Manufacturing Co. A $25,000 grammar 
school is now building and $65,000 is being spent on a 
sewer system and improved water plant. Some of the best 
orchards in the county are to be found around Sunnyvale 
and water being plentiful, alfalfa and vegetables do well 
anywhere. Situated 38 miles south of San Francisco on 
the main line of the Southern Pacific and within easy 
reach of navigable water on San Francisco Bay, Sunny- 
vale’s future as a manufacturing center is assured. No- 
where in the county is the true spirit of progress more in 
evidence than among the citizens of this vigorous young 
town. If you want to know more, write to the Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW—Charmingly situated at the north- 
western end of the Santa Clara Valley, 36 miles south of 
San Francisco, and 11 from San Jose, this pretty little 
town of about 2000 people is becoming more and more a 
place of beautiful, modern homes and enterprising busi- 
tess houses. More than $100,000 building permits were 
granted in the present year. Floriculture is an important 
industry and many million blooms, grown here under 
glass, are shipped annually to San Francisco. All kinds 
of deciduous fruits and most varieties of vegetables do 
well and bring top prices in the metropolis and nearby 
cities. The Pacific Press Publishing Association, em- 
ploying about 100 hands and with an annual turnover of 
nearly one million dollars, is located in Mountain View. 
Fuller information cheerfully furnished by the local Board 
of Trade. 


LOS ALTOS—The youngest town in the county and 


PURE WATER 


IS ONE OF THE COUNTY’S GREATEST ASSETS 


one of the most beautiful in its environment of orchards 
and green hills with a panorama of mountain and valley 
from every point of vantage. It is a home town par excel- 
lence, and although 36 miles from San Francisco, has, by 
reason of its delightful climatic conditions and good trans- 
portation facilities become almost a suburb of the metro- 
polis. Many well-known San Francisco business and pro- 
fessional men have selected Los Altos as their rural re- 
treat and commute daily. Everything is clean, modern and 
sanitary in Los Altos and some of the finest and most 
artistic residences in the county are to be found there. The 
Peninsular Hlectric Railway runs through the center of 
the town with connections to all points of travel. An 
active Chamber of Commerce solicits your enquiries. 


CAMPBELL—Lies on the valley floor four miles south- 
west of San Jose on the Southern Pacific and Peninsular 
Electric Railways in the heart of the great orchards and 
contains some of the most productive land in the county. 
The town is a hive of industry during the fruit season and 
hundreds of hands are employed in the packing-houses, 
driers and local cannery. It boasts of good, clean streets 
and all the usual requirements of a modern community. 
The Board of Trade, a live organization, will welcome your 
correspondence. 


MAYFIELD—A particularly well located town on the 
State Highway at the north end of the county on the Coast 
Line of the Southern Pacific, the Peninsular Electric Rail- 
way and at the junction of the Los Gatos-Santa Cruz line. 
Stanford University—with all its educational privileges— 
is within walking distance and the proximity of San Fran- 
cisco Bay affords a great opportunity for the future devel- 
opment of water transportation. With a fine climate, a 
park of 8000 acres at its very gates, modern water and 
sewer systems which cost the town $70,000, live civic or- 


MAYFIELD IS A THRIVING TOWN WITH EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 


ganizations, a strong bank, stores, churches and every 
other adjunct which marks an up-to-date community, May- 
field is on the direct road to prosperity. As a residence 
town it can offer many charming sites and for the orchard- 
ist, the poultry raiser and dairyman few locations in the 
county are better. There are all kind of openings for new 
enterprises suggestions for which will be made on appli- 
cation to any of the town trustees er the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


MORGAN HILL—Beautifully situated on the State 
Highway under the shadow of El Toro (The Bulli) a curi- 
ously shaped hill, which dominates the landscape. The soil 
is rich and especially adapted to fruit cuiture and the 
raising of garden and vegetable seeds, dairying is also a 
profitable industry in this section. The town is 20 miles 
south of San Jose and 71 from San Francisco by the South- 
ern Pacific Railway. Has a bank, packing-house and can- 
nery and an active Board of Trade. 


SARATOGA lies 450 feet above sea level on the slope 
of the tree-clad western foothills, the center of many 
scenic attractions, on the new $70,000 road into the State 
2edwood Fark, within a mile of Congress Mineral Springs 
and connected with Los Gatos by a fine boulevard 60 feet 
wide—one of the best in the county. Along this road and 
on the hills in rear are many splendid residences, one 
being beautiful Villa Montalvo, the palatial country home 


of Mr. James D. Phelan, ex-mayor of San Francisco, who 
has lavished much time and money on its construction. 
Saratoga is reached by the Peninsular Electric Railway 
from Palo Alto or San Jose, where direct connection is 
made with the S. P. system. Good accomodation for vis- 
itors at several delightful resorts. A Blossom Festival 
is held here annually during March. Saratoga, though 
small, is progressive and fully alive to its numerous nat- 
ural attractions. For fuller information write the Cham- 
ter of Commerce. 


Of the smaller towns and communities of the county 
Milpitas is famous for early vegetables and its dairying in- 
terests; Berryessa and Linda Vista are practically sub- 
urbs cf San Jose and are both in a fine fruit raising sec- 
tion. Cupertino, between Mountain View and Saratoga, is 
a thriving community of orchardists in a fertile section of 
the valley. Alviso, on the navigable water of the Bay, is 
destined to be the future port of San Jose. Evergreen, in 
the eastern foothills, Edenvale, Madrone, Coyote, Rucker, 
San Martin, on the State Highway, are prosperous orchard 
towns, as also are Monte Vista and Alta Mesa. Agnew, 5 
miles north of San Jose, has a great distillery producing 
1,800,000 gallons of alcohol yearly. The mountain villages 
of Wright and Alma, in the heart of the giant redwoods, are 
full of summer homes and resorts with many large fruit 
ranches and vineyards. The mountain fruit is usually of 
excellent quality. 


BUDDING PEACHES IN A MORGAN HILL NURSERY 


CUPERTINO IN THE CENTER OF A FINE ORCHARD COUNTRY HAS MANY PRETTY HOMES 
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Some of Our Attractions @® | 


LICK OBSERVATORY. 25 miles from San Jose on the 
summit of Mount Hamilton—4209 ft.; fine automobile road; 
daily excursions at popular rates. Visitors can look 
through the great telescope on Saturday nights. Meals 
served at Smith’s Creek Hotel. No one should leave San 
Jose without making this trip. 


ALUM ROCK PARK. 6 miles from San Jose, contains 
1000 acres owned by the city. A delightful retreat in a 
shady canyon, where art has aided nature. Sixteen min- 
eral springs, natatorium and tub baths, pavilion and cafe 
where meals are served. Electric car from Bank Corners. 
The place to spend a happy day. 


SANTA CLARA MISSION. 2% miles west of San Jose, 
founded by Padre Junipero Serra in 1777; the original site 
now marked by a tall cross; a place of great historic in- 
terest. Electric car from Bank Corners. 


CONGRESS SPRINGS. One mile from Saratoga—12 


HELEN GUTH HALL, COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, 
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from San Jose; a mineral spring with beautiful surround- 
ings; hotel; picnic ground; on the Peninsular Electric 
Railway. Other famous springs are Madrone, the Gilroy 
Hot Springs, the Azule near Saratoga, and the Alma Soda 
Spring, all noted for specific complaints. 


ALMADEN MINES. 14 miles from San Jose and about 
12 from Los Gatos. These quicksilver mines have eighty 
miles of tunnels and have been worked for 800 years. The 
quaint old Spanish hacienda is well worth a visit. Reached 
by rail or automobile over a good road. 


TWENTY-SEVEN MILE DRIVE. From Los Gatos, over 
the Reservoir Road and along the summit of the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, returning by way of Long Bridge and 
Saratoga. Wonderful views of the ocean and valley. Trip 
made by team or automobile. 


CASTLE ROCK. A remarkable natural curiosity on the 
27 mile drive. See natures rock carving on the south-west 
side. Good place for a picnic. 


LOMA PRIETA. The highest peak of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains—3780 feet, can be reached by way of the Los 
Gatos Canyon and Wright, by a good road and trail, about 

3 miles, or by Morgan Hill and the Llagas route; horse- 
back or team. 


BIG TREES and STATE REDWOOD PARK. Both of 
these primeval groves of giant redwoods are in Santa Cruz 
County, but a large part of the route is in Santa Clara 
County. The former are close to a station of the Southern 
Pacific and easily accessible, the latter is reached by way 
of Los Gatos and Boulder Creek by team or automobile, 31 
miles, but a new road is now under construction from Sara- 
toga. No tourist should leave the district without seeing 
these monarchs of the forest. 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY, MOUNT HAMILTON 


Hunting and Fishing 


To the sportsman the mountain ranges on both sides of 
the valley afford good opportunities for hunting. Deer are 
fairly plentiful and quail are to be found everywhere, while 
an occasional mountain lion (cougar) or a wild cat will 
fall to the hunter’s gun. Ducks abound on the sloughs 
around Alviso and a limit bag can often be secured by a 
good shot. During spring and early summer the trout 
fisher can obtain excellent sport in our beautiful moun- 
tain streams which are replenished annually from the 
State Hatchery at Brookdale. 


Transportation 


Any of the cities and towns in Santa Clara County can 
easily be reached from the Third and Townsend Street 
depot, San Francisco, or from First Street, Oakland, and 
other points by the Southern Pacific or by the Peninsular 
Blectric Railways. For the automobilists there are good 
roads on either side of the Bay from San Francisco or Oak- 


re 


NOTICE TO TOURISTS. All round-trip excursion 
tickets from Hastern points are good for stop-over. Be 
sure your tickets read, at least one way, via Southern Pa- 
cific Coast Line and take advantage of our invitation to 
visit our beautiful county of Santa Clara. The valley is 
usually in full blossom about the middle of March. This 
sight is worth coming many thousands of miles to see. 
Don’t miss it. Full information given at the Santa Clara 
County exhibit in the California Building of the Exposition. 
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NOTICE! 


THIS FOLDER IS PRODUCED UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
OF SANTA CLARA COUNTY. ALL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS RELATING TO THE COUNTY GEN- 
ERALLY SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TC, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
TO THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 


FOR LOCAL INFORMATION WRITE THE 
SECRETARIES OF THE LOCAL COMMERCIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS WHO SOLICIT YOUR COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 
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